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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. any encroachment upon the territory which| moved to the distance of a dozen feet from 
aie surrounds their capital. It is in these forests|one of their cities, whence I conclude, that 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. J have witnessed the inhabitants of two large | some ground had been gained; the ants fought 


ant hills engaged in a spirited combat! two|so desperately that they did not even perceive 
; empires could not have brought into the field| my presence; for though I remained close to 
Subscriptions and een ew a more numerous or more determined body| them, not a single combatant attempted to 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, of combatants. The rival cities were situated {climb my legs, seeming to be wholly absorbed 
No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, about a hundred paces from each other, and|in finding an enemy to wrestle with. During 
PHILADELPHIA. alike in extent of population; what occa-|this furious warfare, the ordinary operations 
sioned their discord | cannot pretend to say.|of the two colonies were not suspended, and 
Both armies met half way from their respective | in the immediate vicinity of the ant hill the 
For‘ The Friend.” | habitations, and the battle commenced; thou-| usual order and tranquillity prevailed. On 
INSECTS. sands of ants took their stations upon the | that side alone on which the battle raged, 
No. III. highest ground and fought in pairs, keeping | were seen crowds of the colonists running to 
firm hold of their antagonists by their mandi- jand fro, some to join the army, and some to 
Wars of Ants. bles; while a considerable number were en-| escort prisonere. This war terminated with- 
So far as the history of the ants has pro-|gaged in the attack, others were leading|out any disastrous results to the two repub- 
ceeded they have appeared to be amiable and|away prisoners; the latter made several in-|lits. In fact, it appeared that its duration 
affectionate little beings, congregating to-|effectual endeavours to escape, as if aware|was shortened by long continued rains, which 
gether for the most laudable purposes, and|that upon reaching the camp a cruel death|compelled each of the belligerents to keep 
apparently actuated, in their intercourse with|awaited them. The field of battle occupied! within their walls, and the warriors ceased to 
each other, by those feelings which, in hu-|a space about three feet square : a penetrating | frequent the road which led to the camp of 
man society, are regarded as the highest vir-|odour exhaled on all sides; and numbers cf|the enemy.” 
tues, and which entitle the possessor to the{dead ants were seen covered with venom.| The most wonderful part of this singular 
esteem and admiration of the community.|The ants, composing groups and chains, laid|detail is, the faculty which enables each to 
We are now, however, obliged to exhibit|hold of each others legs and pincers, and| know his own party, more particularly when 
them in a less amiable light, and behold these|dragged their antagonists on the ground;|the combatants on both sides are, to our 
pigmy creatures susceptible of the highest|these groups formed successively. The fight| senses, alike in form, size, and colour, yet it 
emotions of anger, and evincing the most{usually commenced between two ants, who/rarely happens that two of the same side at- 
unconquerable courage—under the influence | seizing each other by the mandibles, raised |tack each other, and when this occurs, says 
of which, it makes no difference to them | themselves upon their hind legs, to allow of| Huber, “ those which are the objects of this 
whether they attack a mite or an eae; | eee bringing their abdomen forward and| temporary error caress their companions with 
and man himself instils no terror into their|spurting their venom upon their adversary ;| their antenuw and readily appease their anger. 
warlike breasts. they were frequently so wedged together,| There can be no doubt of the existence of 
Causes of dissension arise between nests|that they fell on their sides, and fought aja principle in animals which at all times 
situated not far distant from each other, which |long time in that situation in the dust: shortly |causes them to build their habitations after a 
light the flame of war, and which, no doubt,| afterwards they raised themselves, when each | distinct fashion, and impels all of the same 
are as important to them as those which urge | began dragging its adversary: but when their | species to the performance of certain acts in 
human armies to slaughter, and military he-|furce happened to be equal the wrestlers re-|a similar manner, but in the management of 
roes to struggle for victory. ‘To them a few|mained immovable, and fixed each other to/| these battles there seems called into exercise 
square feet of dust is a territory worth con-|the ground, until a third came to decide the|a faculty so analogous to reason, that it would 
tending for, and the acquisition of which is|contest. It more commonly happened that|be difficult to draw the line of distinction— 
of equal magnitude and importance asa river) both ants received assistance at the same|they march and countermarch, retreat, dis- 
or a mountain to an emperor. Their droves| time, when the whole four, keeping firm hold ws, peg between friend and foe, take prison- 
of aphides are as valuable to them as the/of a foot or antenna made ineffectual attempts|ers, in short, do almost all that man would 
flocks and herds which cover our fields; and|to win the battle. In this way they sometimes|do under similar circumstances. These wars 
the body of a fly, or a beetle, a single grain|formed groups of six, cight, or ten, firmly|may have been accidental, perhaps were not 
of wheat, or a few straws, are objects sufficient | locked together; the group was only broken/|of frequent occurrence, and might not have 
to cause myriads to contend in deadly strife,) when several warriors from the same republic | occurred to one community out of ten. They 
and leave the surrounding earth thickly|advanced at the same time, and compelled the | are not conducted alike in all cases, but are 
strewed with their lilliputian carcasses. enchained insects to let go their hold, and| obviously modified according to the character 
“ If we wish to behold (says P. Huber) regu-|then the single combats were renewed: on/|of their enemy, and the ever varying circum- 
lar armies wage war in all its forms, we must! the approach of night each party retired gra-| stances of time and place. This is very re- 
visit the forests in which the fallow ants esta-|dualfy to their own city. On the following|markable in the very species whose wars we 
blish their dominion over every insect within | day, before dawn, the ants returned to the|have been describing, for when they attack 
their territory: we shall there see populous | field of battle—the groups again formed, the|the sanguine ant, their tactics are very differ- 
and rival cities, and regular roads diverging! carnage recommenced with greater fury thanjent. Instead of the open, fair, field contest, 
from the ant hills like so many radii from aj|on the preceding evening; and the scene of| they adopt a system of ambuscade and strata- 
centre, and frequented by an immense num-|combat occupied a space of six feet by two:|gem, awaiting their enemy a short distance 
ber of combatants of the same species, for|the event remained for a long time doubtful ;| from their nests, and advancing upon them in 
they are naturally enemies, and jealous of|about mid-day the contending armies had re-|a body, without separation. Their enemies, 
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From the Asiatic Journal. 
INDIAN SPORTS. 


Formerly, almost all the European residents 
of India were mighty hunters ; but, in the pre- 
sent day, though there are quite enough to 
keep up their ancient reputation, the slaughter 
of wild animals is not so general or so absorb- 
ing a passion as it used to be, when the com- 
pany’s territories were surrounded by the 
courts of native princes, who were accustomed 
to take the field against the furred and feather- 
ed rangers of the forest, with all the pomp and 
circumstance of war. 
from Calcutta are in the habit of spending a 
part of the cold season amid the wildest jun- 
gles of Bengal ; but their cortége, though ex- 
ceedingly numerous, and the havoc they make, 
though sufficiently great to satisfy any reason- 
able person, are nothing compared to the dis- 
plays of former times. 
Cossim Ally Khan, the nawab of Bengal, in 
1761, afford a strong contrast to the habits 
and pursuits of his degenerate representative. 
The fame of his exploits still survives in the 
memory of the people, and their scenes are 
pointed out with no small degree of exultation. 

In one of his grand bunting-parties, his re- 
tinue, including a body guard of cavalry, con- 
sisted of not fewer than twenty thousand per- 
The officers of his army and household, 
and his European guests, were conveyed to the 
theatre of action on elephants, camels, and 
horses, or in palanquins. 
armed with spears, bows, arrows, and match- 
locks, and they were accompanied by grey- 
hounds, hawks, and cheetahs. 
the chase was one of the most beautiful which 
the splendid landscapes of Bengal can present. 
Between the Ganges and one of the ranges of 
hills, which spread themselves along the fron- 
tiers of the provinces, there is a wide tract of 
country, diversified with rocks, woods, lakes, 
heaths, and rivulets, and abounding with every 
sort of game; hither the nawab and his party 
repaired, and, forming an extensive line, rous- 
ed up the denizens of the field as they advanc- 
ed, and letting the hawks fly as the wild-fowl 
sprang up, and loosening the greyhounds and 
cheetahs upon the deer, the spear and match- 
lock-men attacked the wild hogs, while others, 
mounted upon elephants, marked out the still 
more ferocious animals, and brought them down 
with a two-ounce ball. 
of the most active of the party ; sometimes he 
rode in an open palanquin, carried on the 
shoulders of eight bearers, with his shield, 
sword, gun, bow, and quiver, lying beside him ; 
sometimes he mounted on horseback, and at 
others, where the grass and bushes were high, 
he got upon an elephant. 
had been carried on for three or four hours, 
and to the distance of twelve miles, the nawab 
and his guests repaired to their encampment, 
where a sumptuous repast was served up for 
their entertainment. 

Hunting-parties, upon so grand a scale, 
are now rare in India, even amongst native 
princes, and though the imagination can scarce- 
ly fail to be dazzled by an assemblage of twen- 
ty thousand men, with their picturesque ac- 
companiments of stud and equipage, scouring 
through the woods, and across the plains, in 


the sanguine ants, also vary their mancuvring 
according to the circumstances under which 
they are placed ; for when they find they are 
likely to be overpowered by numbers, they 
despatch a messenger to their nest to inform 
their brethren of the need in which they stand 
for assistance, when a number sufficient for 
the emergency are immediately despatched 
from the sanguine city, who advance in a 
body and surround the enemy. Huber states 
that he has witnessed instances of this kind 
every day for several weeks—the ant hills be- 
ing in the same hedge, but at some distance 
from each other, and the combats were re- 
newed every day. 
It will be recollected that it is only the 
workers, or neuters, who compose their ar- 
mies or govern their colonies, and it does not 
appear, from any account I have consulted, 
that any one of these has more influence or 
authority than another; they appear to be as- 
sociated together on principles of the most 
perfect equality, and their discipline is such 
that an order from a chief or commander is 
entirely unnecessary to acquaint them with 
their duty, or to require them to do it. Con- 
sidering this fact, it is certainly very remark- 
able that they should be able to perform al] 
their duties, either social or national, with 
such admirable uniformity. It wou!d perhaps 
be too much to say that in time of peace they 
are regularly drilled and exercised, better to 
prepare them for defending their habitations, 
or retaliating the aggressions of their ene- 
mies ; yet it would seem, from the following 
account, that the games of mimic war which 
they are occasionally known to play, might 
serve for that purpose. 
Huber, “ one of the fallow ant hills, exposed 
to the sun and sheltered from the north: the 
ants were heaped on one another, enjoying 
the temperature of the surface of the nest; 
none of them were at work. 
multitude of insects presented the appearance 
of a liquid in a state of ebullition, upon which 
the eye had some difficulty in resting; but 
when I examined the conduct of each ant, I 
saw them approach each other, moving their 
antenne with astonishing rapidity : with slight 
movements of their fore feet they patted the 
lateral parts of the head of the other ants. 
After these gestures, resembling caresses, 
they were observed to raise themselves on 
their hind legs by pairs, struggle together, 
seize each other by a mandible, foot or an- 
tennx, and then immediately relax their hold 
to recommence the attack. They fastened 
on the thorax or abdomen, embraced and 
overthrew each other, then raised themselves 
by turns, taking their revenge without pro- 
ducing any mischief. They did not spurt 
their venom as in their hostile combats, nor 
retain their adversary with the obstinacy 
which they manifest in their serious quarrels. 
I frequently visited this ant hill, which almost 
always presented the same spectacle, but I 
never saw any quitting it wounded or maimed; 
thus there is reason to believe that, industrious 
as they are, the ant has its hours of repose, 
and its seasons for enjoyment; its serious 
duties, and its pleasurable gambols.” 


search of the noblest species of game, such 
scenes of barbaric splendour would soon be- 
come exceeding tiresome. 
ment of field-sports is offered to small parties 
of Europeans, who blend intellectual tastes 
with the love of the chase ; who, while sojourn- 
ing in the forest, delight to make themselves 
acquainted with the manners and habits of its 
wild tribes, and who, not entirely bent upon 
butchery, vary their occupations by devoting 
themselves to botanical or geological pursuits. 
The period usually chosen for these excur- 
sions is from the beginning of November until 
the end of February, a season in which the 
climate of Hindostan is delightfully temperate, 
the air perfectly serene, and the sky often with- 
Some verdant spot, shaded by 
adjacent groves, and watered by a small lake 
or rivulet, is selected for the encampment. An 
Indian jungle offers so great a variety of beau- 
ties, that there is no difficulty in the selection 
of an appropriate scene. 
sloping down to a broad expanse of water, 
shaded by palm-trees, whose graceful, tufted 
foliage forms so striking a feature in Oriental 
scenery, or beneath the canopy of the cathe- 
dral-like banian, stretching its long aisles in 
verdant pomp along the plain, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of a mosque, pagoda, or stately tomb, 
whose numerous recesses and apartments offer 
excellent accommodation for such followers of 
the party as are not provided with other shelter. 
There is no danger of being in want of any of 
the comforts and conveniences of life, during 
a sojourn in wildernesses, perchance as yet un- 
trodden by the foot of man, or so long desert- 
ed as to leave no traces of human occupation. 
Wherever a party of this kind establishes itself, 
it will be followed by native shop-keepers, who 
make themselves very comfortable in a bivouac 
beneath the trees, and supply the encampment 
with every necessary which the servants and 
European stores are, of 
course, laid in by the khansamahs of the differ- 
ent gentlemen, and unless the sportsmen and 
their fair companions—for ladies delight in 
such expeditions—determine upon living en- 
tirely upon game, sheep and poultry are brought 
to stock a farm-yard, rendered impervious to 
tho attacks of savage heasts. Every part of the 
surrounding country swarms with animal life ; 
in the upper provinces, insects are not very 
troublesome during the cold weather, nor are 
reptiles so much upon the alert; in Bengal, 
however, the cold is never sufficiently severe 
to paralyse the musquitees, which are said then 
to sting more sharply, and to cherish a more 
insatiate appetite, than during the sultry part 
of the year. The inconveniences arising from 
too intimate a connection with lizards, spiders, 
and even less welcome guests, are more than 
counterbalanced by the gratification which in- 
quisitive minds derive from the various novel- 
ties which present themselves upon every side. 
The majestic appearance of the trees, many 
of them covered with large lustrous flowers, or 
garlanded with creepers, which attain to an 
enormous size, must delight all who possess a 
taste for sylvan scenery. 
gles of India, the giant parasites of the soil ap- 
pear, as they stretch themselves from tree to 
tree, like immense. boa-constrictors, and the 
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blossoms they put forth, at intervals, are so diately surrounded by troops of two-legged! est and variety to a march across some of 
large, and cluster so thickly together, as to sug- and four-footed cormorants, who do not await|those apparently boundless plains, which 
gest the idea of baskets of flowers hanging} its last gasp to commence their attack: four|stretch to the horizon on every side, and are 
from a festoon: the underwood is frequently| or five hundred vultures will be assembled, in} not of unfrequent occurrence, in the thinly- 
formed of richly-flowering plants ; the corinda,| an incredibly short period of time, in places} peopled districts of Hindostam 
which is fragrant even to satiety, and scarcely where they are not usually to be found, when-| The birds, in many places, are to be seen 
bearable in any confined place, loading the air| ever a bullock or a deer has fallen a sacrifice| literally in myriads ; water-fowl especially con- 
with perfume, while the dhag, with its fine,| to a tiger. Upon these occasions, if the right-| gregate in the greatest abundance and variety, 
wide, dark green leaves, and splendid crimson} ful master of the feast should be in the neigh-| their numbers almost covering the lakes and 
vase-like flowers, contrasts beautifully with| bourhood, and choosing, as often is the case,| jheels, when resting upon the water ; and form- 
other forest-trees, bearing white blossoms,|to delay bis meal uniil sunset, the jackalls and| ing thick clouds, when, upon any alarm, they 
smaller but resembling those of the camellia} the wultures, cowering close to the spot, await| rise simultaneously upon the wing. ‘The mar- 
japonica. with great patience the moment in which they | gin of the stream is surrounded by storks and 
So magnificent a solitude would in itself af-) may commence their operations, without giving| cranes. The species of both are numerous, 
ford a very great degree of pleasure and in-| offence, taking care to remove to a respectful/ and the gracefulness of the shape of many can 
terest to contemplative minds ; but both are| distance, when the tiger, who is said to ap-| only be exceeded by the beauty of their plu- 
heightened by the living objects which give| proach the dead carcass in the same cautious|mage. ‘The crested heron, whose snow-white 
animation to the scene. Though wild hogs|and crouching manner as when endeavouring| tuft is an emblem of sovereignty in India, and 
are most abundant in plantations of sugar-|to steal upon living prey, makes his appear-| the only feather which the religious prejudices 
canes, which is their favourite food, and which| ance upon the scene. of the Rajpoot princes permit them to wear, 
imparts to their flesh the delicious flavour so| It is affirmed that whenever tigers roam or|is one of the loveliest creatures imaginable ; 
highly esteemed by epicures, they are also to| couch, multitudes of birds collect and hover) its eyes are of bright scarlet, and, amidst many 
be found in the wildest and most uncultivated| about them, screaming and crying, as if to| competitors in beauty, it shines conspicuous. 
tracts. The roebuck, musk, and hog-deer,| create an alarm, and it is also said that pea-| There are no pheasants in the woods of Ben- 
conceal themselves amidst the thickest heath| cocks are particularly allured by the tawny | gal or Behar ; but they are found upon the con- 
and herbage, and the antelopes and large deer|monarch of the wood, and that, when he is| fines of Assam, Chittagong, and the ranges of 
rove over the plains. All these animals, how-| perceived by a flock, they will advance towards|the Himalaya. In Nepaul, and particularly 
ever, seek the thickets occasionally, and they| him immediately, and begin, with their usual/ about the Morung, they are large and beauti- 
are fond of resorting to the tall coarse grass,| ostentatious pomp, to strut around him, their! ful, more especially the golden, the burnished, 
which attains to the rankest luxuriance in the} wings fluttering, their feathers quivering, and| the spotted, and the azure, together with the 
levels of the jungle, and is the favourite lair of} their tails bristly and expanded. Native sports-| brown argus-eyed pheasant. ‘There are seve- 
the tiger and the hyena. Panthers, leopards,}men, who always prefer stratagem to open|ral varieties of pea-fowls, black, white, and 
bears, and the beautiful tiger-cat, are likewise| war, take advantage of this predilection, and| gray, in addition to the common sort; and 
inhabitants of these hiding places ; and in the| painting a brown cloth screen, about six feet| though there are some districts in India, styled 
neighbourhood of Rajmhal, the Deyra Dhoon,| square, with black spots or streaks, advance} for distinction, More-bunje, “ the place of pea 
the Terraie, &c., rhinoceroses and wild buffa-| under its cover, which is placed fronting the| cocks,” they are so common all over the coun- 
loes are added to the list. Amid the smaller|sun. The pea-fowl either approaches the lure,| try, that it would be almost difficult to find a 
and more harmless creatures which haunt the| or suffers the fowlers, who are concealed be-| woodland haunt where they do not abound. 
jungle, one of the prettiest and most interest-} hind it, to draw near enough to their mark to! They are certainly not prized in India accord- 
ing is the fox; its size scarcely exceeds that} be quite certain of not missing it. A hole in| ing to their merits, either as an ornamental 
of an English hare ; the limbs are slender, and| the canvass enables them to take an accurate| appendage, or as an addition to the board. 
it is delicately furred with soft hair, generally| aim, and the ruse is always successful. Some Europeans have only been reconciled to 
of a bluish gray. It has not the offensive smell} Strange instances of the fascination of ani-| their admission at table, by an account which 
of the reynard of Europe, its food being prin-| mals are recorded, by which it would appear,| has reached them of their appearance at the 
cipally grain, vegetables, and fruit. The pas-|that, under its influence, the most active and| lord mayor’s state-dinners in London: Anglo- 
sion of the fox for grapes was by no means ajtimid rush into the danger, which we should | Indians, generally speaking, being exceeding- 
flight of fancy on the part of our old friend| suppose they would be most anxious to avoid,|ly unwilling to judge for themselves where 
sop, who showed himself well acquainted} The power which serpents possess over birds, | their gastronomic taste can be called in ques 
with the habits of the Asiatic species. ‘They|squirrels, &c., is well known, and those who/tion. Nevertheless those who, where native 
burrow in holes, and prefer the side of a hill-| have visited unfrequented places, have had op-| productions are worthy of praise, entertain no 
ock, where the grass is short and smooth, to] portunities of witnessing the effect of novel/ absurd prejudices in favour of exotics, are glad 
the wood, and there they may be seen, in the|sights upon the shyest denizens of the waste.|to have an opportunity of repeating the justly- 
morning and after sunset, frisking about andj When the line of march of large bodies of| merited claims to distinction of the pea-chick, 
playing with their young. They afford excel-| troops has led across sequestered plains, they|as an article of provender. 
lent sport, when hunted; for, though not strong| have attracted the attention of herds of deer} High as are the merits of this fowl, however, 
or persevering, they are fleet and flexible, and| grazing in the neighbourhood. When startled] in its happy combination of the game-flavour 
make many efforts (by winding in successive} by the humming murmuring noise made by the| of the pheasant with the juiciness of the tur- 
evolutions) to escape their pursuers. Jackals| soldiers in passing, they have stood for some key, it must hide its diminished head before 
are almost a3 common as crows, in every part|time staring, and apparently aghast with as-| the glories of the florikin; the flanderkin of 
of India ; but notwithstanding their numbers,|tonishment, with their eyes fixed upon the pro-| feudal banquets, and the peacock’s early rival 
and the great desire which they evince to make} gressive files, whose glaring red uniforms and| at the baronial feasts of the Montacutes and 
themselves heard, there is some difficulty in| glittering muskets might well inspire them with| the Courtenayes. The florikin is nearly, if 
getting a sight of them, except when the moon| fear. At length, in his bewilderment, the lead-| not quite, as large as a turkey, and the plumage 
is up, and then they seek concealment in the| ing stag, striking the ground, tossing his ant-|on the back is not unlike that which distin- 
shadows, gliding along under covert, with a|lers, and snorting loudly, has rushed forward, guishes the monarch of our poultry-yard ; but 
stealthy movement, like some dark phantom,| across the ranks, followed by the whole herd,|the cock is furnished with a much more 
or when the prospect of a banquet upon some| to the utter dismay and confusion of the sol-|splendid crest. A tuft of fine black velvet 
newly slain victim lures them from their retreat| diers, the frightened deer bounding over the | feathers, which usually lies smooth upon the 
in open day. heads of those files who were taken too much) back of the head, can be erected at pleasure, 
However bare and solitary the place may] by surprise to halt, and make way for them.|and, when spread out, adds greatly to the no- 
be, the instant any animal falls to the ground, | Incidents of a similar nature have occurred| ble appearance of the bird. Its favourite har- 
exhausted by wounds or disease, it is imme-| more than once, and they serve to give inter-! bour is in the natural pastures which edge the 
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indolent, and reckless about the morrow ; but 





lakes, always in the neighbourhood of marshy 
ground, but not far distant from the uplands. 
In consequence of this choice of situation, and 
the variety of food which it presents, its flesh 
acquires a peculiarity unknown to other birds; 
the legs, which are white, resemble in flavour 
those of a pheasant, while the breast and the 
wings bear a similarity to the wild-duck : epi- 
cures pronounce the whole to be delicate, sa- 
voury, and juicy beyond all comparison. This 
fine bird is not sufficiently common in India to 
pall upon the appetite ; it is found in Bengal, 
and in the neighbourhood of the hill-districts : 
but, fm many parts of the upper provinces, it 
will be searched for in vain. 
(To be continued. ) 










































































































ciety—from the want of stimulus to exertion. 
The motives and the means of industry must 
be supplied, before we can expect the blacks 
to be industrious. Previously to the distribu- 
tion of the crown lands, Puerto Rico was 
miserably poor, and the free blacks were in- 
dolent and vicious ; since that wise measure 
was adopted in 1815, and since the captain 
general ordered churches to be built in every 
village throughout the island, these people 


in isolated huts, associating only with their 


as themselves, they resembled the naked sa- 
vages on the banks of the river Oronoco. They 
are now enrolled in the militia, and are obliged 
to appear in the villages on Sundays; and as 
by continual exhortations, the curates have 
induced their families to attend divine worship, 
they all go more decently clad than heretofore, 
each person being anxious to appear to the 
best advantage. Hence, new wants have 
sprung up, and they have been obliged to be- 
come more industrious than formerly, conse- 
quently more land is cultivated by individual 
labour than at a period when there was no sti- 
mulus to industry.” 

“ Free labourers, both white and coloured, 
form a considerable and most useful portion 
of the agricultural population of the islahd of 
Puerto Rico; of this class, formerly a great 
number had no lands of their own to cultivate, 
until the Spanish government, with a wise 
provision, issued an order for the distribution 
of the crown lands, to be made without any 
tax, or retribution among those who should 
apply for them, with no other proviso or in- 
junction than that the lands so given should 
be cultivated : for otherwise the owner could 
not alienate them either by sale or donation, 


From the Lindfield Reporter. 
PUERTO RICO, 

An Account of the Present State of Puerto Rico, compri- 
sing numerous original Facts and Documents, illus- 
trative of the state of Commerce and Agriculture, 
and of the condition, moral and physical, of the va- 
rious classes of the Population in that island, as com- 
pared with the colonies of other European powers 
demonstrating the superiority of the Spanish Slave 
Code, and the great advantages of Free over Slave 
labour, &c. By Colonel Finrer, of the general 
Staff of the army of her Most Catholic Majesty, and 
Knight Commander of the royal order of Isabel the 
Catholic. 

This would be deemed a most valuable book 
at any time ; abounding as it does, in accurate 
statistical accounts, and most important facts: 
but at the present crisis of our West India 
Islands it is invaluable, as it affords undeniable 
proof of the truth of the assertion of the friends 
of humanity, that slave labour is more expen- 
sive to the planter than free labour would be, 
and that on the’ average of estates cultivated 
by slaves, the capital does not obtain more 
than three per cent interest in favourable cir- 
cumstances, and in others not one shilling. 

We are informed that Col. Flinter is by 
birth an Irishman, that he has been in the ser- 
vice of Spain between twenty and thirty years, 
that at different times he has visited most if 
not all the West India islands, and passed 
many years of his life in the island of Puerto 
Rico, where he was high in office. The limits 
of our work will permit us to do little more 
than to recommend this volume strongly to all 
those who have estates in our West India isl- 
ands, and to all the advocates of the rights of 
the poor Africans. Our remarks and quota- 
tions must be confined to the ninth chapter, 
which we consider the most important one of 
the whole work, as it goes to show the supe- 
riority in point of profit, as well as on higher 
considerations, of free, over slave labour. 

It has long been known that slaves under 
the Spanish Code, were invomparably better 
treated than those in the English, French, 
Dutch, and Danish West India islands ; and 
that facilities were granted to them for pur- 
chasing their freedom. The gratifying results 
of this humane policy of the Spaniards is strik- 
ingly displayed in the work before us—the ef- 
fects produced by allotments of crown lands, 

‘ by the government, to free labourers, are thus 
described. 

“It has been observed generally, that the 


their not being put into a state of cultivation, 
they would revert to the crown. Formerly 
this portion of the population, who are mostly 
whites, lived like a wandering horde of Arabs, 
strolling from place to place, without any fixed 
abode, or regular employment ; and were a 
nuisance to the community: they now apply 
themselves to the cultivation of the soil ; they 
bring up their children in comparative afflu- 
ence, they are comfortably lodged in thatched 
cabins, impervious to the heavy rains of the 
Tropics ; their dwellings are surrqunded by 
patches of land, well fenced in, where they 
cultivate abundance of ground provisions, plan- 
tains, fruitand coffee trees, besides they rear 
pigs and poultry, and all of them with few ex- 
ceptions, possess one or two cows, which fur- 
nish milk to their families ; and in general they 
have one or two horses, to carry the surplus 
of their provisions to market. This salutary 
change in the habits of these people, as well 
as in the habits of active industry, to which 
the free people of colour are now inured who 
have land of their own, or who hold it as te- 
nants, has been effected by the rigid enforce- 
ment of the laws, instituted against vagrants 
in the Spanish colonies, declaring to be such, 


























extremities of swamps, and the borders of|free blacks in the West Indies are naturally, 





own families, and with neighbours as wretched | 





all free labourers, who do not sow a sufficient 
quantity of provisions to maintain themselves 


this indolence arises from their position in so-| and families, or who cannot make it appear to 


the proper authorities, that they derive their 
subsistence from day-labour on the lands of 
another. Ina population of 400,000 souls, 
scarcely a vagrant, in the strict sense of the 
word, is at present to be found among the la- 
bouring classes. A stranger with a bag of 
gold might travel alone and unarmed, from one 
end of the island to the other, without being 
robbed or molested. The greater number of the 
inhabitants who live in the country, sleep at 


have become more orderly and industrious. |night with their doors open, without any ap- 
When the poor whites and free blacks lived | prehension. 


Robbery and assassination have 
given way to habits of peaceful industry. Large 
sums of government money are every month 
transported from the custom houses on the 
coast to the treasury of the capital, some- 
times a journey of three days, with no other 
escort than the man who conducts them on 
horseback, armed only with a whip; yet never, 
in any one instance, has an attempt been made 
to attack the treasure so slightly guarded. 

Since the year 1828 many thousands of 
acres of crown land have been granted to 
the inhabitants—many hundreds of acres have 
been cleared of wood, and are now trans- 
formed into fields of rice and provisions, plan- 
tains, groves, and pasture lands, and in every 
part of the island, in the towns, in the villages, 
among the mountains, and in the valleys, new 
houses have been built, and every part of the 
colony exhibits pleasing objects at every step 
to convince the observer of the active indus- 
try, and the rapid advancement which accom- 
panies free labour. 

For about a shilling sterling of daily wages, 
a free labourer will work in the field from 
sunrise to sunset, in Puerto Rico, and ona 
moderate calculation will perform more work 
during that time than dwo slaves. 

The author, by a minute calculation, for 
which we must refer to the work, shows in 


and that on a complaint being preferred of|a most satisfactory manner, that three fourths 


of the produce consumed in, and exported 
from the island, is cultivated by free labour. 
In the year 1832, the island produced 
250,000 cwt. of sugar, and of this it appears 
by his calculations that 205,000 cwt. at least 
must have been the produce of free labour. 
In like manner all the horned cattle are reared 
by free labourers, and there are upwards of 
100,000 cattle on the island: almost every 
man who possesses a cabin and a bit of land 
has also two or three cows, to give milk to 
his family, which with plantains, sweet pota- 
toes, and cassada bread, constitutes their chief 
food. There were on the island in 1832, 
about 80,000 horses, 1200 mules, 600 asses, 
7000 sheep, and 5000 goats, the greater part 
of which are reared by the free peasantry ; 
also 80,000 cwt. of rice, 45,000 cwt. of In- 
dian corn, 700 cwt. of pepper, and many 
other minor productions, the principal part 
of which are cultivated by free labour. In 
confirmation of the position that free labour 
is cheaper than slave labour, the author re- 
marks, that it is only necessary to observe 
the progressive advance of agriculture in 
Puerto Rico, since the period when the crown 
lands were divided—which may be considered 
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eee 
as the commencement of free labour in that} They prove however the main position most | breaking their chains upon the heads of their 
colony. In 1810, the value of produce export-|clearly—that slave labour is dearer than free | oppressors. 

ed amounted only to 65,672 dollars of 4s. 6d. |labour : and he thus concludes this very im- 
each; and in 1832 it exceeded three millions| portant chapter: “I beg it may be well un- 


of dollars. In 1810 the island only produced 


derstood that the profits arising from an estate 


3,796 cwt. of sugar, and in 1832 it produced |so established are calculated under the most 


414,663 cwt. 


favourable circumstances, for I believe that 


I shall now endeavour to show, says the au- | there is not a single estate on the island which 


thor, by the experience of other countries, that 


cultivates sugar only, by slaves alone, that can 


if the slaves were located on the estates of|pay one shilling of interest for the capital; the 


their former masters, as free labourers, if each 
family had a piece of land allotted to it for cul- 
tivation on paying a moderate rent, the planter 
might still raise sugar and coffee at less ex- 
pense and with less risk than by the work of 
slaves. In the island of Margarita, formerly 
belonging to Spain, now forming a part of the 
Republic of Colombia, all the sugar cane rais- 
ed is by free labour, and all the sugar and mo- 
lasses made, and rum distilled, are produced 
by free labourers. I speak not from hearsay. 
I have visited that island—lI have been on every 
plantation—and I have observed the exertions 
and the industry of the free labourers, A friend 
of mine, an Englishman, Doctor Emery, rented 
an estate in Margarita, in the year 1824, from 
the Colombian government ; it was called the 
Estancia, and is situate in the centre of the is- 
land, in the valley of Paraguachi. When the 
island was in possession of Spain, the estate 
belonged to a convent of monks, and on it 
were from fifiy to sixty slaves. The republi- 
cans drove the monks off the island ; the able 
bodied slaves, in order to obtain their freedom, 
enlisted in the victorious army, and the estate 
became the property of the new government. 
The lands were divided among a great many 
poor persons, who paid a rent in kind, and the 
whole was rented to one person, who received 
the rents of the under tenants, and paid go- 
vernment a certain yearly sum. When I visit- 
ed Margarita in June 1827, there were up- 
wards of one hundred families living on the 
lands, each with a comfortable cottage, a field 
of cane, Indian corn, and plantains, all most 
carefully cu\tivated ; they worked for a shilling 
a day on the property of the landlord, and the 
young men who had no family to support, hir- 
ed themselves as labourers by the month, for 
about a pound sterling. They made sugar, 
distilled rum, and performed all the laborious 
work, formerly done only by slaves ; thus the 
landlord had his cane planted and cut without 
any trouble, and each tenant cultivated his plot 
of land with care, for on his industry depend- 
ed the comforts of himself and family. 1 have 
heard old and intelligent neighbours say, that 
the estate, thus cultivated, produced consider- 
ably more than when in possession of the 
monks, and worked by slaves. The popula- 
tion of Margarita may amount to about 27,000 
individuals : and with regard to their conduct, 
the author says, [ have never seen a more quiet 
or orderly set of people ; no person would have 
imagined that so many slaves could have been 
reduced to industry, merely by letting them 
have an equality of rights and privileges with 
their fellow-men. The author goes into detail- 
ed calculations of the expenses of working a 
sugar estate with slaves, and the value of the 
crop ; but for those calculations, notwithstand- 
ing their great importance, we have no room. 


proof of this is, that all the large sugar estab- 
lishments, on the south coast, which are work- 
ed exclusively by slaves, having no pasture 
lands, and furnishing no other products, are 
involved in debt and difficulties, while those on 


the north coast, where there is a mixture of 


free Jabour, ‘unless in particular cases, where 
there has been great mismanagement, are free 
from debt. It is well known that the free la- 
bourers in the Spanish colonies work twice as 
much as slaves in the same time, and that the 
cost of a slave, in fuod, clothing, and interest 
upon his purchase, is nearly a shilling a day : 
while the free man charges no more for his la- 
bour ; therefore if the planters, by proper ma- 
nagement, by liberal conduct, and supported by 
government, can convert their now unwilling 
and refractory slaves into free labourers, the 
advantages resulting to themselves will be great 
indeed. It is a false idea to suppose that free 
men will not or cannot work at the elaboration 
of sugar ; such an hypothesis is erroneous. It 
has been practically refuted by every man who 
has been in Puerto Rico, Colombia, or Mar- 
garita. I have not the smallest doubt remain- 
ing in my mind, that the sugar plantations 
may be cultivated by free labourers in every 
part of the West Indies ; I mean by the slaves 
being converted into free labourers, and by 
land being given to them at a low rent. By 
the prudent execution of such a measure, the 
slaves may become useful and happy members 
of society ; and I am convinced that the plant- 
ers will ultimately find emancipation to be 
their true interest, and that the wealth and 
commerce of the West India colonies will be 
amazingly increased by a policy, at once hu- 
mane, liberal, and just. 

The luminous statements and important facts 
detailed in this volume, abundantly show how 
unnecessary was that alarm of danger from an 
immediate act of justice which induced the 
miserable shift of the apprenticeship clause, in 
the act of the British Parliament for the aboli- 
tion of slavery; the sooner that clause is re- 
pealed the better; it is unjust in principle, and 
we hope and trust that it will be found utterly 
impossible to carry it into practice : the plant- 
ers ought not to be suffered to touch a shilling 
of the compensation money, but on the con- 
sideration of their giving up the apprenticeship. 


The lesson should not be lost, either, upon 
the government of this country in the case of 
Ireland ; where a miserable population is in 
too many instances ground down by rackrents 
and goaded to desperation by ecclesiastical 
requisitions, too grievous to be borne. Are 
there no crown lands in Ireland, which might 
be let on fair terms to a fine warm-hearted 
people, who would doubtless prove themselves 
industrious, if they had an opportunity for pro- 
fitable exertion: and be it ever remembered 
that no human being will exert himself with- 
out an object : give the poor Irishman an ob- 
ject and a chance of success, and let us see 
whether Ireland will not realise what has been 
effected in Puerto Rico: make allotments of 
crown and waste lands at moderate rents, and 
under such just and wise regulations as it 
would be in the power of government to en- 
force, and then, instead of being disgusted and 
horrified by accounts of murder and rebellion, 
we should be gratified in beholding the rising 
prosperity of the sister kingdom, the increasing 
security of person and property, and the gra- 
dual advancement of the mass of the population 
in the scale of civilization. 


For “ The Friend." 
R. SCUDAMORE AND 8S. YOUNG. 


The selections from the account of Rebecca 
Scudamore, given in the last number of “ The 
Friend,” exhibit a resolution and firmness 
becoming the concerns of the immortal suul, 
which are but too rarely met with, even in 
those who have been as fully convinced of 
their importance. So easy is it to throw off 
the clearest convictions, and persuade them- 
selves, that at a future day those requisitions 
shall be complied with, when some favourite 
object is attained, or more convenience is 
found to enter upon the duties of devotion to 
an Almighty Creator. But how uncertain is 
it that such divine visitations will be renew- 
ed! and equally so, that life will be prolong- 
ed to such a period! That the heart hardens 
by disobedience, and the disposition to relin- 
quish the love and pursuit of the world and 
its delights diminishes, is confirmed by the 
experience of every day. This estimable 
person, though she never joined the Society 
of Friends, entertained many views accordant 
with its principles, particularly in relation to 
a reliance on the inward guidance of the spirit 
of her Divine Master. Simplicity in attire ap- 
peared to her required by the nature of true 
religion, and the restraints which it imposes. 
She discovered a striking sense of the exer- 
cise Mary Dudley was under previously to her 


The slave-holders in the southern states of|union with Friends, and counselled her to 


North America may take a lesson from the ex- 


faithfulness in the use of the plain language. 


ample of Puerto Rico, which may prove of|M. D., describing her situation at that time, 


great practical benefit to them. They may see 
the possibility of locating their coloured popu- 
lation as agricultural labourers, and by just 
and wise regulations gradually free themselves 
from the imminent risk and danger they are 
daily encountering, from three millions of men 
whom they are unjustly holding in bondage, 


says: 

fe My complaint threatened my life, being 
consumption, but I felt no ways anxious re- 
specting the termination. 1 was weaned from 
all creatures, but felt beyond all doubt, that 
if life was prolonged, were there no Quaker 
on earth, I must be one in principle and prac- 


and who may suddenly take the resolution of!tice ; but being determined, if the work was 
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of God, be himself should effect it; J read|as a carriage was kept, visiting or visited by) the fancied felicities I had been lately engaged 
not any book of their writing. Being utterly! the neighbouring gentry, of which there was in, and by Divine assistance, | actually deter- 
unable to go from home, | attended no place|an abundance, filled up every moment. In mined. The intended preparation was en- 
of worship, and conversed with very few, ex- vain I attempted to keep my hours of retire-|tirely dropt. My late acquaintance sent letter 
cept my beloved and most intimate friend,| ment, an effectual bar being fixed for prevent-| after letter, which were all unanswered ; and 
Rebecca Scudamore, and even to her were/ing it. A young gentlewoman slept with herein I committed no small degree of vio- 
my lips-sealed respecting the path pointed) me; I felt shame at appearing to pray, or lence to my own nature. My mind came 
out to me; but after hesitating and shrinking|retire in her presence, and truly her gaiety under much conflict and considerable suffer- 
many weeks from using the plain language, and merry songs diverted every serious reflec- ing ; and having now forsaken my worldly 
wherein the cross was too great to be resign-|tion. I soon caught the spirit, and entered | friendships, I really seemed as if left in a 
edly borne, she told me her fixed belief that} into all their mirth, becoming altogether as|desert. At this important moment, the mercy 
I ought to use it, and that my disobedience) dissipated as my associates, though often—| of God brought to my relief a religious person, 
caused her great suffering, or to that effect.| often cast a wishful glance at the happy mo-| who furnished me with William Law’s * Spirit 
I then told her I was convinced of its being|ments I had heretofore enjoyed, but were|of Prayer, and Spirit of Love.” This was a 
required, but that if giving my natural life}now departed. In short, I seemed fully to} memorable instance of Providence. These 
would be accepted, I was ready to yield the|enter into all the poor enjoyments this world| books were the happy means of bringing my 
sacrifice. My health grew worse, and every |could afford ; I soon commenced acquaintance | feet into that path from whence | had so de- 
act of transgression increased my bodily|with a female of superior rank to the other,|plorably departed ; may it never be forgotten. 
weakness ; until feeling all was at stake, in}as well as to myself. With her I ran into all| | beg leave to transcribe a passage from which 
the very anguish of my spirit, I yielded; and|the giddy rounds of folly and vanity, that){ found a most singular blessing. It was as 
addressing my beloved and hitherto affection-| balls, plays, concerts and other amusements, | follows: “All depends upon thy right sub- 
ate mother, in the language of conviction,|could afford; though in the midst I truly felt mission and obedience to this speaking of 
my sufferings grew extreme through her oppo-|a vacuum, an unsatisfied want; yea, | did}God in thy soul. Stop, therefore, all self- 
sition; but never may my soul forget the|really feel a hunger after a better life; and,| activity, listen not to the suggestions of thy 
precious influence then extended ; the very|blessed be God, these poor gratifications did| own reason, run not on in thy own will, but 
climate I breathed in was sweet—all was|never totally extinguish it. I even seemed|be retired, silent, passive, and humbly atten- 
tranquil and serene, and the evidence of|to myself like a person always in disguise,|tive to this new risen light within thee, 
Heavenly approbation, beyond expression,|and acting a part that did not belong to me;|Open thy heart, thy eyes, and ears, to all 
clear: so that this temporary suffering from/for thoughts of futurity, of heaven and hell,|its impressions. Let it enlighten, teach, 
mistaken zeal, seemed light, comparatively ;|would involuntarily obtrude. Ah! little do| frighten, torment, judge, and condemn thee 
and indeed all was more than compensated|the deluded compliancers with fashionable|as it pleases; turn not away from it, hear all 
by future kindness, when light shone about| follies and vanities, conceive what pangs they|it says, seek for no relief out of it; consult 
that dear parent’s dwelling.” must sooner or later endure, and what work | not with flesh and blood, but with a heart full 

Sarah Young, the writer of the biograpbical|they are making for bitter repentance, by |of faith and resignation to God, pray only this 
sketch of R. Scudamore, after concluding sain against the laws of God, and the dic-| prayer, that God’s kingdom may come, and his 





































account of their return from Weymouth, sus-|tates of their own consciences; for con-| will be done in thy soul. Stand faithfully in 
pends the history of her friend, and proceeds| science, the voice of God within, will speak) this state of preparation, thus given up tu the 
to relate the events which befel herself before! and will be heard, amidst the career of sin|spirit of God, and the work of thy repentance 
she was established in a religious life. and pleasure. I can solemnly aver, I never} will be wrought in God, and thou wilt soon 
“ My company,’ she says, “being now! found rest to my soul, until I totally surren-| find, that he that is in thee is much greater 
equally as unacceptable to many of our for-j|dered. An awful consideration, that man,|than all that are against thee.” These words 
mer acquaintance, as was that of my friend,| possessing an immortal spirit, originally cre-| made deep impressions, and no words could 
we parted in about a week after our arrival|ated in the image and likeness of his God|have been more suitable to my situation. 
from Weymouth, leaving her to encounter|(wofully indeed departed from it), that man| 1 now spent two years in retirement, pass- 
the trials already begun, and I returned to|should, notwithstanding, only live to eat and|ing through many a sore conflict, until at last 
my friends in the country, visiting her at|drink, and sleep and wake, laugh and trifle,;my soul, through mercy, enjoyed in some 
intervals, for the space of four months; after|sin—and die! Melancholy reflection—that|degree, that peace which the world could 
which I was unhappily separated from her|the disordered passions and propensities of| neither give, nor with all its conflicting trials 
during several years. And now reader, per-| depraved human nature, should prove the real|take away. During this long interval, I had 
mit me to take thy attention to what more/|tormentors, if not the murderers of his soul!|not so much as written to my dear friend 
particularly concerns myself alone. On part-| Amongst the many horrors my mind now| Scudamore, and, indeed, avoided all occasions 
ing with my dear friend, she charged me not|experienced at intervals, I will mention one) that were likely to bring me in her way. I 
to lose the grace | had received ; observing|that occurred amidst the splendour of an as-| wrote divers letters, with a design of sending, 
that if 1 took heed more would be given.|sembly; it was that | saw the day of judg-|but my heart always failed, and they were as 
She also'recommended my appropriating two| ment, with all its tremendous circumstances| often destroyed. I felt a shame, and even a 
hours every day, at such seasons as were most/| attending, clearly represented to my mind. {thought of her brought conviction with it. 
convenient for waiting upon God in silent} Lamentable to relate, 1 continued in this| Nevertheless, 1 afterwards heard, she used 
prayer ; also to read the Scriptures and other! miserable, artificial kind of life, until the year|tell her religious acquaintance that she had a 
books, that might inculcate, promote, and| 1765, when I returned home, for the purpose| friend whom she tenderly loved, that had for- 
tend to the keeping of God in all my thoughts. | of preparing to attend the nuptials of my last/saken her, and was gone into the world, but 
During a few months her advice was observ-|mentioned companion. But here I was ar-|she was assured, in her own mind, she would 
ed ; but my relations, remarking that my mind | rested ; I had now time for retirement, though| have her again, and that with an increase of 
was hereby led to inward retirement and|at first retirement felt very unpleasant. Re-|grace. This, without doubt, was an answer 
recollection, became alarmed. They hit upon| flection, however, would obtrude; and I now/to her prayers. At the expiration of my two 
a scheme, formed a party, and insisted on my| perceived, fully perceived, my past misguided| years’ retirement, a friend of mine wanted to 
joining them in a journey. 1 objected, but|conduct had been all vexation of spirit, and|conault Counsellor Scudamore on an affair in 
they were determined, and I must comply.|at length I came to this conclusion, surely | the law, and desired my company. I could not 
We accordingly repaired to the place of des-| there is a happiness to be enjoyed, far supe-|refuse, though I felt exceeding great reluc- 
tination, a gentleman’s house in Oxfordshire.| rior to any I have lately pursued. I even} tance; my ingratitude to his dear wife having 
Here every amusement was contrived for| resolved once more to seek what I had for-|justly caused me to expect severe reproaches. 
spending our time in dissipation; every day|merly, in some measure, possessed. It was| But how was I disappointed—i was received 
some new scheme for pleasure invented ; and| then represented, I must now totally forsake|with open arms, and with an affection not 
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unlike the prodigal returned to his father. 


ed me. We drank tea together; she invited 
me to another interview speedily, which was 
gladly complied with the next week, and our 
friendship was happily renewed. This was 
in 1767, after a separation of seven years; 
since which I have scarcely ever been in her 
company without edification or comfort. Va- 
rious dispensations of Divine Providence have 
since then been my lot; and as the invisible 
leader of souls is marvellous in his conduct 
and procedure, so in particular it has been 


towards me; and under a deep conviction off POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 


its propriety, | was led to join a Christian 
community, with which my friend was not 
connected ; yet this, and an alteration after- 
wards in my situation by marriage, did not 
lessen me in her esteem, nor her in mine. 
We became of one heart and of one mind, if 
possible, in a higher degree than ever before; 
and she was the happy instrument of strength- 
ening and assisting me in the best of interests. 
The following was received after my return 
and first interview: 

“My dear Miss Weston’s kind epistle 
proved a most pleasing one to me. It not 
only contained an account of spending her 
time much to her own satisfaction, but also of 
reaping spiritual advantage from it. Be as- 
sured your happiness is very nearly connected 
with my own, desiring to join in rendering 
thanks for every thing, that through divine 
favour, is a means of promoting it. It is a 
pleasing reflection, that we are soldiers, both 
engaged in the same spiritual warfare, and I 
trust, are daily marching towards victory and 
a crown, through Him that hath loved us; and 
I hope one day to give all that praise which 
is due to so divine a captain and a conqueror. 
Of this hope, [ have some small glimmering, 
which, as the apostle speaks, makes me in 
some measure, steadfast in believing and in 
hoping, for that happiness and that glory, 
which lie within the veil, prepared for every 
faithful soldier in Christ Jesus. I make no 
doubt of this being my friend's faith and hope 
also, in a much larger degree ; earnestly de- 
siring it may daily increase. Yours, &c. 

R. 8.” 

After my marriage.—“1 cannot help re- 
questing my dear Sally Young, to spell that 
heart language my pen follows, when it de- 
clares a truth of the last importance ; which 
is that the only life we are allowed to live on 
earth, is the life of faith, and that it grows 
much better under difficulties, than when the 
concerns of this world go on smoothly. I 
know of no sweeter entertainment that God 
can afford his poor children, than to convince 
them that the best of this world is an abun- 
dant too poor a diet for them to feed upon ; 
it is his method of causing them to have the 
greater relish for that marrow and fatness 
which is alone to be derived from Christ, and 
which they are always to live upon, which is 
no less than on the Fountain itself. What 
can come amiss to that soul, which Christ 

undertakes, by all things, to bring to himself? 
For this he died; and this is the grand pur- 
pose of every trial. Upon this ground it is, 
the Spirit saith, ‘Rejoice when ye fall into! 





divers temptations.’ 
Such unexpected reception quite overwhelm-|the eternal God for our portion, then shall 
we have enough. 
Let us soar above, disregarding all outward 
comforts and consolations, which seem only 
to obstruct our communion with the Author 
of true blessedness. I entreat my dear Sally, 
whenever she is favoured to breathe fervently 
for spiritual blessings for herself, to remem- 
ber her poor, weak, unworthy, loving 


Parhelia, or mock suns—paraselene, or mock 


bly in appearauce, and in their relative posi- 
tion to the accompanying halo, being some- 
times observed at the spot where one halo 
meets, or bisects another ; 
within the circumference of the principal halo, 
while it is itself surrounded by smaller halos. 
These mock suns have usually a stream of 
white pyramidal light, extending like the tail 
of a comet from them, and they vary much in 
the intensity of the light they exhibit. “ A rare 
and curious phenomenon (says ‘T'yler) was ob- 
served on the lith of January last. 


so hazy that a shadow was but faintly visible, 
the haziness being most dense near the south 


THE FRIEND. 


My dear, let us choose 












Our cup will be brim-full. 


R. a” 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Jouraal. 





moons. 


The parhelia, or mock suns, vary considera- 


and sometimes 


The 
weather had been mild for a number of days 
previous, and on that day the thermometer 
ranged from 23° to 30°. The atmosphere was 


horizon, but growing rarer, and finally disap- 
pearing a little north of the zenith. The first 
appearance was brilliant parhelion. Its form at 
first was nearly circular, and its apparent diam- 
eter a little greater than that’of the true sun. 
Its light, which was a brilliant white, was so 
intense as to pain the eyes. Ina few moments, 
another parhelion, of equal brightness, appear- 
ed at the same distance on the east side of the 
sun, and at the same altitude. When first seen, 
it appeared a little elongated vertically, and 
slightly coloured. Both these parhelia retain- 
ed their size and appearance for a few mo- 
ments, and then began to lengthen in a verti- 
cal direction, and show the prismatic colours 
with considerable brilliancy. Directly above 
the sun appeared, at the same time with the 
parhelia, a coloured arc, having its centre in 
the zenith, and its convexity towards the sun. 
The exterior was red ; the other colours were 
merged into each other, but the blue and green 
were predominant, though faint.”"* “I do 
not recollect (says Captain Scoresby) to have 
observed these plienomena more than thrice. 
The first occurred on one of my earliest voy- 
ages to the fishery, and passed off as a wonder- 
ful appearance, without inducing me to minute 
the particulars. 1 perfectly recollect, however, 
that there were two or three parhelia, and four 
or five coloured circles. The primary one 
encompassed the sun, the remainder had their 
centres in its circumference ; and some of its 
intersections exhibited the splendour of the 
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a grand arch resembling which was also at the 
same time displayed in the opposite quarter. 


sage. 


he other two instances occurred on the pas- 
The one when outward bound, April 


14, 1807, latitude 64° or 65°, consisted of se- 
veral parhelia, which, accompanied by colour- 
ed circles, and arcs of circles, and succeeded 
by a lunar halo, together with the aurora bo- 
realis, proved the harbinger of a tremendous 


tempest. 


The last phenomenon of this kind 


which I saw appeared on the passage home- 


wards in 1811. 


It consisted of a large circle 


of luminous whiteness, passing through the 
centre of the sun in a direction nearly parallel 


to the horizon, intersected in various places 
with coloured circles of smaller dimensions. 


At two of the intersections of the coloured 


with the white circle, were exhibited brilliant 
parhelia of an irregular form.”* Such are the 
singular and peculiarly striking phenomena 
which frequently occur in those dreary regions, 
which appear to have been set apart for the 
reign of eternal solitude’: in the bare attempt 


to explore which, many of the most enterpris- 
ing British navigators have only hazarded their 
lives to encounter greater and greater difficul- 
ties, until they arrived at length to insurmount- 
able barriers to farther progress. 


Paraselenz, or mock moons, have been in 
like manner occasionally seen, and are certain- 
ly not less interesting. Hevelius, in the year 
1660, described several of such at Dantzic. 
On the Ist December, 1819, many were ob- 
served by Captain Parry, at the distance of 
214° from the moon. One of them was close 
to the horizon ; another perpendicularly above 
it ; other two on a line parallel to the horizon. 
‘Their shape was like that of a comet, the 
tail being from the moon. The side towards 
the moon was of a light orange colour. During 
the existence of these mock moons, a halo or 
juminous ring appeared around the moon, and 
passed through all the mock moons, at which 
instant two yellowish-coloured lines joined the 
opposite mock moons, and formed four quad- 
rants, bisecting each other at the centre of the 
circle. These appearances varied in bright- 
ness, and continued above an hour.”+ Many 
similar instances of such phenomena might be 
cited, but the truth is, that all descriptions, 
however, correct, must be inadequate to cop- 
vey the actual impressions such appearances 
excite. The aspect of the heavens, under the 
most common and frequent circumstances, to 
a contemplative mind, gives rise to the most 
serious and elevated reflections ; but when the 
sun and moon seem to change their wonted 
colours—when halos or glories unlooked for 
break around and encircle them—when the 
sun and moon are reflected in false images 
amidst the bright and dazzling exhibition of 
other extraordinary phenomena, mankind na- 
turally pause to gaze and wonder ; the philoso- 
pher, admiring not less the effect, examines 
into the causes of the apparent prodigy ; while 
the ignorant spectator, “ planet-stricken” by 
the first survey, turns within himself to yield 
only to the suggestions of an ignorant and de- 


parhelion. Some of the circles almost equalled} jysive imagination. 


in their colours the brilliancy of the rainbow, 





* American Journal, vol. xxi. p. 189. 





* Scoresby’s Account of the'Arctic Regions, p. 3922. 
+ Parry, Op. Cit. 
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The truth is, that all philosophical investi-| halos and mock suns and moons are seldom 
gations, ever into the most strange and eccen-| visible. In the temperate regions, such ap- 
tric phenomena of nature, while they enlarge| pearances only arise during the colder months 
our ideas, and reconcile us to, at first singular oi the year, when such crystals of ice exist in 
anomalies, inspire us with a stronger and|the higher regions of the air, and are not ob- 
higher confidence in the wisdom manifested | served during summer. Lastly, halos, proper- 
throughout creation ; for who, asa “poor child| ly so called, seldom or never occur in the tor- 
of doubt, whose hope is built on reeds,” can|rid zone, where such crystals of ice are less 
walk with confidence through paths along | likely to occur than in the temperate regions. 
which every successive step plunges into deeper | Accordingly, without entering into any minute 
and deeper darkness ? We naturally, after sur-| account of the speculations which have been 


veying the appearances and the effects of such 
phenomena, are anxious to examine into the 
causes by which they are produced ; and it 
will, as a general principle, be found that the 
most apparently complex ends are generally 
by nature effected by the simplest means. Here 
we find no difficulty. Already it has been ex- 
plained how the intervention of a cloud, or 
any modification of invisible vapour, may re- 
flect entire, or break down into its elementary 
rays, the white light proceeding either from 
the sun or moon, and to this we owe the ap- 
pearance of such halos, narhelia, or paraselenz. 
In a former article in this series,* we explain- 
ed wherefore a very intense degree of cold 
always exists in the higher regions of the at- 
mosphere ; and this, aggravated by the cold 
which is produced in wintry seasons, occa- 
sions minute angular pieces of ice to float in 
the higher strata of the air, which refract in 
all directions the rays of the sun or moon. 
“The production of halos (says Sir David 
Brewster) may be illustrated experimentally 
by crystallising various salts upon plates of 
glass, and looking through the plates at a can- 
dle ; when the crystals are granular, they will 
produce the finest effects. A few drops of sa- 
turated solution of alum, for example, spread 
over a plate of glass, so as to crystallise quick- 
ly, will cover it with an imperfect crust, con- 
sisting of flat octahedral (eight sided) crystals, 
scarcely visible to the eye. When the observer, 
with his eye placed close behind the smooth 
side of the glass plate, looks through it at a 
luminous body, he will perceive three fine halos 
at different distances encircling the source of 
light.” That such crystals of ice, analogous 
to the crystals formed by the alum on the glass, 
exist disseminated through the atmosphere, 
there is no doubt; and that, owing to their 
angular forms, they will refract the rays of the 
sun and moon round them, is equally obvious. 
Accordingly, the existence of such particles of 
ice in the atmosphere, at the time when such 
halos occur, must be expected, and, should 
such be concomitant, will render the explana- 
tion perfectly satisfactory. In the arctic re- 
gions, the existence of such particles of ice 
floating about in the atmosphere, is proved by 
the sense of touch, by their pricking the skin 
like needles, and raising blisters on the face 
and hands ; and at these very times, such halos, 
parhelia, and paraselenz, are of most frequent 
occurrence. In winter, when such frost-smoke 
occurs, these phenomena are often seen ; but 
in summer, when this does not occur, such 


* See articles of Popular Information on Science, 
on the Atmosphere. 

+ This experiment is so easily made, that we warmly 
recommend it to our young readers. See Sir D. Brew- 
ster’s Optics, Lardner’s Encyclopedia, p. 277. 


broached concerning the minute forms of the 
prisms of ice necessary to produce modifica- 
tions in the extent and character of these halos, 
we may conclude this article, proposing to con- 


sider in our next the appearances and causes 
of other luminous meteors, the consideration 
of which we hope will not be unacceptable to 
the readers of the Journal, with whom it has 
been our wish to traverse the paths of science, 
not as a task of heavy labour, but as a recrea- 
tion from graver pursuits, saying, with the im- 
mortal Milton, 


“ How charming is divine philosophy ! 
Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
But musical, as is Apollo’s lute, 
And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns’” 


FIELD FLOWERS. 
[BY THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


Ye field flowers ! the gardens eclipse you, ‘tis true, 
Yet, wildlings of nature, I doat upon you, 


For ye waft me to summers of old, 


When the earth teem’d around me with fairy delight, 
And when daisies and buttercups gladden’d my sight, 


Like treasures of silver and gold. 


I love you for lulling me back into dreams 
Of the blue Highland mountains and echoing streams, 


And of broken glades breathing their balm ; 


While the deer was seen glancing in sunshine remote, 
And the deep mellow crush of the wood-pigeon’s note 


Made music tliat sweeten’d the calm. 


Not a pastoral song has a pleasanter tune 
Than ye speak to my heart, little wildlings of June; 


Of old ruinous castles ye tell, 


Where I thought it delightful your beauties to find, 
When the magic of nature first breathed on my mind, | 


And your blossoms were part of her spell. 
Ev’n now what affections the violet awukes; 


What loved little islands, twice seen in their lakes, 


Can the wild water-lily restore : 
What landscapes I read in the primrose’s looks, 
And what pictures of pebbled and minnowy brooks 
In the vetches that tangled their shore. 


Earth’s cultureless buds, to my heart ye were dear, 
Ere the fever of passion, or ague of fear 

Had scathed my existence’s bloom ; 
Once I welcome you more, in life’s passionless stage, 
With the visions of youth to revisit my age, 

And I wish you to grow on my tomb. 


ihe I aia, 
THE FRIEND. 


EIGHTH MONTH, 1, 1835. 


It seems to us indisputable, that in a lite- 
rary point of view, and as respects richness 
and an agreeable variety, of the whole cata- 
logue of magazines both in Europe and 
America, Littell’s Museum of Foreign Lite- 
rature, Science and Art, now published by 
Adam Waldie, in this city, is decidedly the 
most attractive. In point of cheapness, too, 
it has the advantage of most others. True it 
is, that it is altogether made up of selected 
matter, and that a latitude is therein indulged, 
which, were we to be consulted, would be 


circumscribed within narrower bounds; yet 
for the most part, good taste at least predomi- 
nates in the separation of the wheat from the 
chaff, in choosing from nearly the whole 
range of British Magazines, Reviews, &c. 
From the June number, which completes 
Vol. 26, we derive the article * Indian 
Sports,” taken from the Asiatic Journal. The 
title may seem rather out of keeping with the 
general character of our journal, but the 
piece possesses much interest for the insight 
it furnishes into oriental scenery and life. 


There are no incidents of more importance 
in relation to the change of circumstances in 
the British West India possessions, than the 
measures in operation for extending the benefits 
of instruction, religious, moral, and literary, to 
the coloured race. The following from the 
Lindfield Reporter will interest our readers. 


The following communication has been received 
Srom Nevis. 

“Tt was with much gratification and pleasure I re- 
ceived your school report, and the circular letter with 
which it was accompanied. I was at the very time 
considerably perplexed to find out means for support- 
ing our schools, which are rapidly enlarging in this 
island, and promise great usefulness. The Methodist 
Society has here three Sunday schools, one week-night 
adult school, and an infant school commenced in 
Charlestown about seven months since. They contain 
altogether 630 scholars, of whom 480 are slaves. It is 
almost incredible the effect the proposed alteration in 
the civil condition of the slaves has made upon them 
in this colony. Their desire for religious instruction 
is intense. By hundreds they have pounced in upon 
us the last year, so that we have sometimes been al- 
most at our wit’s end to know what to do with them. 
Our infant school is one of a very interesting charac- 
ter. At its commencement the Wesieyan missionary 
and his wife searched every poor cottage in the town. 
We found nearly a hundred infants to commence with, 
some of whom were altogether without clothing, being 
the children of the poor free people, whose parents had 
unhappily sunk into the depth of poverty and vice. 
The school is held in Wesleyan chapel, immediately 
under the eye of the missionary, and promises to be 
productive of much moral and religious advantage. If 
you can, through the medium of your invaluable insti- 
tution, afford us any help, you will relieve our minds 
of a burden, and cause our hearts to sing for joy. If 
you could send us more books, or help our infant 
school, or furnish us with slates, books, &c. for a writ- 
ing school which we are just setting on foot, you would 
I am sure, (I humbly hope I may be allowed to say so,) 
be furthering effectually the grand object which your 
benevolent and useful institution has in view. There 
never existed in this island such favourable openings, 
and such a favourable period for religious instruction 
and education as now. If we had the means we could, 
I have no doubt, immediately double both the number 
of our schools, and of our scholars also. 

I am, &c. &c. H. B. Brirren. 
Wesleyan missionary. 


A stated meeting of the Male Branch of the 
Auxiliary Bible Association cf Friends in Phila- 
delphia Quarterly meeting, will be held on the 
evening of second day, the 3d inst. at 8 o'clock, 
in the committee room, Arch street. 

Jonn Carter, Secretary. 


Diep, on the 8th of the lst month, 1835, James Tat- 
Lock, in the 93d year of his age. 

, on the 17th of the 6th month, Jemiman Cox, 
wife of Aaron Cox, in the 40th yearof her age. Both 
members of Blue River Monthly meeting of Friends 
jn Washington county, Indiana. 
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